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ABSTBACT 

Caricature and its distortion of reality as developed 
in the sass press are discussed in relation to the appearance of 
caricatural eleients in other sedia, such as radio and television. 
High frequency of appearances of these distorted roles and situations 
sight lead to viewers* perceptual rigidity in typing of characters in 
general, but sight have sose positive function in radio and 
television in **unBasking**, aiusesent, innovation, and cossunication 
of coBplicated social types over tise. Exploratory research results 
suycest that upper siddle class children find television progress 
which rely heavily on caricatural elesents less believable than 
patterns of prograsing which either appear or are stated to be true, 
such as sose cossercials, docusentaries, and science presentations. 
This finding of apparent awareness of caricatural elesents is in 
general agreement with other research in which it was found that 
advantaged children were less likely than disadvantaged children to 
believe that television presented an accurate portrayal of the world 
around thes. (See also IB 001 027.) (Author) 
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Ctrieatural/Irci£&x7'l in tho Mass Madia 
Abstract 

Carleaturt and its dlstortiona of reality as developed in 
the MSB press are diseussed in relation to the appearance of 
earleatural elenents in other nediai such as radio and television* 
8oM expressions of this f om of imagezy in Anerioan television 
and radio are detailed* Artful distortions of roles and situations 
pertrayod in these aedia are conparedy and som possible consequences 
for the eonsuBing audienees are elaborated* Hi^ frequency of ap» 
peareneet of these distorted roles and situations might lead to 
viewers* perceptual rigidity in' tjping of characters in general, 
bat aifibt hacve sens positive functions in radio and television in 
"urnisskinif, anuseMnt, innovation and ecnmunication of oonpli- 

• • • * 

Mted social types over tine* Exploratory research results suggest 
that upper niddle class children find television prograos which 
rely heavily on caricatural eleasnts less believable than pattens 
of prograaaing which either appear or are stated to be true, such as 
•QM ccBBereials, docuaentaries and science presentations* This 
finding of apparent awareness of caricatural elenents is in general 
agreemnt with other research in which it was found that advantaged 
children were less likely than disadvantaged children to believe 
that television presented an accurate portrayal of the world around 
thea* 



Caricatural Imagery in th* Man Mtdia* 

Ltiirenea H. 8tr«ich«r 
Inititutt for Juvenile Research 

A central problem in theorising ebout and planning research in the mass 
Media is the concern with the differential claims to truth of the various 
sMdia, that is, how do they represent and reflect "reality." The problem 
often is Ignored, since it could deel in depth with eplstemologicel problems 
of greet complexity, many of which might be beyond our treining or fore- 
beerence. Even so, whet I would like to do here is et leest discuss how 
the characteristics of one medium, cericeture in the mess press, appear at 
unexpected Junctures in other media, such as television and radio; and what 
those appearances might mean, not only for the substantive content of the 
media in question but also for our perception of the media. The degree to 
which cericeturel elements might influence children's belief or disbelief 
in television portreyels then will be discuseed es exploretory research 
findings . 

Lit us sey at the outset thet our views. of "reelity" eround us are 
normative In neture. Thet Is, we choose to gresp "reelity" in eny one of 
a number of weys which have etteched to them particular consequences for 
those views teken. For example, there ie no scientific reason for using 
the scientific method es a method of observation, except that it yields 
certain kinds of observations for unique purposes (Biers tedt, 1957: 3-32). 
Its S22£ is normative. Where its use may stop, others take over. Coomon 
sense, authority, insight are still with us end compete end strein with 
more "objective" methods et points of argument, e.g., rece reletions, 
military massacres, political boundery disputes. It has been convenient 
for this writer et odd times to see the mass media as e whole, as a series 



of normatively organised ways alto o£ viewing "reality" and at prepared for 
particular kinds or typet of audiencea. Television programs, e.g., appeal 
to certain segments of the populace; nevspapers of all persuasions and lines 
have their audiences; magasines, we know, are consumed variously. Comics 
and cartoons have their following. Given what could be called a "constant 
reality" some media must compete, complement or be substitutes for each 
other, ar far as they are a means of presenting or representing this reality. 
It would seem that at the very least all must distort this reality to some 
extent. Further, that a constant quality of "competitive distortion" must 
prevail at all times in the media. That is to say, under the special con- 
ditions of constancy of subject and except in cases where the media might 
app«ar to complement or substitute for each other in presentations of reality, 
they would appear to compete with each other in the manner in which presen- 
tations are given. ^ This particular kind of '*battle-field of symbols" 
actually might appear to r.he reader to be a model of. propaganda in miniature 
and, in fact, in situations in which the "battle" is raised to "epic," 
international or dramatic political side-taking, a conflict of symbols be- 
tween press, radio and television for the attention of audiences might very 
well be a clash of propaganda, writ large. 

In these types of situations, the exercise of rules of evidence of 
"scientific" truth are difficult to apply to test the adequacy or the error 
of the genera lizability of a given perspective. The consumer of dramatised 
or propagandised facts and their combinations is on his own or in concert 
with others who might persuade or "personally influence" him (Katz and 
Lasarsfeld, 1966). The consequences are not always or only negative. Even 
in "improvised news" sessions (Shibutani, 1966) the consumer of media sym- 
bolt may not bt far from tha truth in aerioua ancountara; and in more 
banlgn or amuaing confrontationa, vhiitavar ha ia parauadad to find amusing^ 



•••as funny enough/ 

Distortion in Mtdia Imagery 

Ihc above iituationa may be included under a rubric vhich refers to 
distortions of facts or knowledge. And the negative consequences of these 
distortions seem at once to be dangerous and weakly valued. Distortion in 
the fine arts, however, may have different consequences, that is, it may 
embellish or transform reality into forms st once more scceptsble end 
aesthetically pleasing to the observer. Perspectivist transformations, 
even sometimes unidentifiable cubist, expressionist or surreslistic concoc 
tions represent reslity, st lesst, it is considered, to some. The psrs-srt 
form of csricsture represents s four-hundred-yesr-old innovstion of distor- 
tion which reconciles to some extent the exsggerstion of subject with the 
sometimes subtle sppesl of pictorisl sK^ grsphic imsgery. Pictorial cari' 
cature, following a definition by Ashbee, (1928: 30) is "grotesque or 
ludicrous represents tion of scorn or ridicule of human vices or follies end 
exsggerstion of their most chsrsctsristic festures by mesne of imsges." 
Csricsture msy hsre be ststsd to diffsr from stereotyped imsges in thst 
stereotypes ere typicslly constructsd from s cluster of festurss seen to be 
chsrsctsristic of s clsss or cstsgory of slsments end might not be exsg- 
gereted. Csricsturs is most idiosyncrstic or uniqus in its presents tion end 
ths grotssqus or ludicrous depiction of sstiricsl msterisls may be extremely 
exsggsrstsd. Whst kind of distortion is ssserted by pictorisl csricsture? 

I (1967) hsve ststsd previously thst: 

.'^ricsturs msy bs csllsd yst snother kind of distortion, one which 
srticulstes the subject within the frsmework of probsbility, but in 
s uniqus ssnse. It is thst in which the object is presented to the 
speetetor in s whols, in s Gestslt ssnss, in ths form of s type . 



artfully done vith an economy of line. Perspective and natural 
proportions may still be exaggerated, as Born (19A4) cogently 
■ugsests, but their presentation is in outline form. Within this 
synthesis of dimensions and econon^ of effort speed of identity 
is enhanced by the innovation of 'tabs of identity' (Low, 1935: 
18). These are hieroglyphs of idiosyncratic characteristics of 
s subject, e.g.. Hitler's forelock and moustache or De Gaulle's 
and Lyndon Johnson's noses. All one need know about De Gaulle 
or Johnson, the 'tabs' seem to suggest, is that they have 
unique noses; or about Premier Ky, is that he has a well-trinaed 
MMistache. The principle of 'economy of lines' refers to the 
art of omission which Adolph Hensel (1815-1905), a Swiss lithog- 
rapher and painter, actually has called the art o£ drawing. The 
•conomy of lines does not quite reach that extreme of distortion 
where the person becomes unidentifiable. Distortion, after all, 

• 

for the caricature must be limited by the identif iability of the 
person. Fsrhaps tabs of identity control these limits for 
personal characters. Some schools of modem painting, however, 
distort to the point of unidentif lability.... Unlike painting, 
the drift in caricature over the past two centuries has been to- 
ward representation, but it is not total; rather it is idiograph- 
leal and typological. The movies at that point have helped train 
modern spectators to better appreciate these types and fleeting 
physiognomic expressions with their meanings and connotations. 
Ilsenstein (1898-1948), e.g., discusses and links film themes to 
hieroglyphics 1 language in the movies (1959: 28-A4). Personal 
roles and stereotypes of actors bear a close resemblance to the 
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rol« act! of Kabuki actors with thalr bmsIci. Tartonal Idlofyncra- 
•let and axpraaiiont can ba eoonunlcatad affactivaly by fuch nafkt 
or typOf, Concam with dafomation, digtortion and approxinttion 
to raality by tha cona tract ion of typat unita tcianca and art at 
thlf point. 

*X^rieatura praauppotat tha axittanea of ralativaly fixad iconographic 
typaf in art. Tha davalopoant of a languaga of typaf in art during 
tha lanaiffanca and Kafomation waf intamational ^n fcopa and in- 
volvad artifta in Italy, Gamany, Franca, Holland and othar countriaa 
•in luropa. Ultimataly, with tha aobilixation of oMn'f fantinentf 
and national armiaf of draftad citiian-foldiarf, a pictorial praff 
languaga avolvad. Caricatura and cartoona do faaa lika anciant 
hiaroglyphicf or graphical charactarf at a naw typa of pictorial 
languaga which incorporataf tha lagacy of canturiat of fina arta. 
8ttf fica it to aay hara that social and cultural changaf ovar tima 
ylaldad publicly availabla and accasaibla imagariaa. Thata typaf 
wara appropriatad by artiftf and bacana part of a pictorial languaga 
which vaiiltad national, litaratural and linguistic barriarf, ax- 
pandad anonyooua publics and baspoka a coonon cultura lagacy of tha 
waat darivad from anciant Jaruaalam, Athana, Rona and HOrth Alpina 
luropa. 

"In drawing, thasa typaf may ba rcpraaantad by ftandardisad ideo- 
grapha or hiaroglyphical arrangananta. Conpara tha innovations 
introducad by F. X. Maffarfchmidt ' • fariaf of aafka of facial 
axpraffiona dona in fculptura,^ for axampla, to Oiumiar'f (1808- 
1879) drawings of URoi Citoyan or David Low's (1891-1963) 
drawings of Hitlar and Mussolini. Tha parson baconas caught. 



•ttrcotyptd and gets east at a typa which it than interpreted. Thit 
kind of dittortion it a tort of 'natk' creation vihicfy would often 
appear to be more 'real* than the tubject't actual face with all 
its changeability and variationt (Streicher, 1967 : 436-437).*' 
In different wordt, what I an trying to tuggett in the above reaiarkt 
it that dittortiont, and conpetitive dlttortiont at that, warp and bend tor:e 
cOMMnicatlont of reality in the aatt nedia with negative contequencet , i.e., 
•udiencet and publict may at wortt be relatively uninfomed or informed 
peculiarly of the even^t of the day and at beat, amuted. In the fine arte, 
however* a degree of manifett dittortion it expected, if not appreciated, 
at an exprettion of the artitt'a view to {i^t audience. In the cate of cari- 
cature, emergent and refined dittortion In itt pretentatlon over the centuriet 
bet come to repretent the finett exprettion of caricatural imagery and it 
peculiarly appropriate to itt genre. 

And to contratt: we would not expect a caricatural-like rendition of 
the newt or of politl il eventt, that it, a hieroglyphic or idiographic or 
type-like pretentation, e.g., "armed conflict at a circut." And where it 
does obtain, one might think it "incomplete" or "ttrange" (if there were 
accett to other ttandardt of compariton). The "facta" of political and 
toclal life are not caricatural and, further, not artful (in the tente of 
dittortion) but they could be aetthetically pleating, e.g., "the beauty of 
peace." And we would not expect artful pretentationt to be reported at 
joumalete exprettiont or wire tervice itemt (except at "newt"), e.g., 
"FlcatJo invadet Chicago" at over againtt "Picatto exhibition unveiled." 
On the other hand, newt of the day, ittuet, figuret, are caricatured; and 
much caricature it aetthetically pleating, creative, innovative - artful. 



Caric«tur«l El«Mnts in the Matt Med it 
Vhet kinds o£ cericeturel elenentt ere found in the laeet medie? And 
whet could be pottible contequencet for tuch ditcovery, both for the pro- 
tren contentt end cognition of the viewing eudience? 

Ve ergue et thit point thet cericeture end itt dittortion ere expected 
end eppropriete in their eppeerencet in the mete prete. One expectt to tee 
e Oevid Levine cericeture of Pretideat Richerd Nixon vith e tki juap of e 
note end e peitnchy tmiling fece etteapting to cooMMinicete e very aeen nen. 
The fenout levine drewing of Nixon eeting grepet during the grepepickert* 
ttrike tyabolicelly conounicetea the inege of e cellout netionel executive 
(Levine, 1970: 8). But cericeturel dittortion of cherecter end plot in 
other aedie, tuch et televition end redio, could heve eabiguout contequencet, 
•apecielly in progren contextt pretenting nominelly 'Veel life" tituetione. 
frogreM with thete eleaentt aey be unbelieveble; dittorted cherectert typet 
■ey delude or pertuede viewert of the typet repretented; end repetition of 
tuch cericetured pretentetiont finelly ney be boring. But extreaely 
cericetured pretentetiont could be eaueing over tlae end terve to belence 
pertielly cericetured onet. 

The cete for the eppeerence of cericeturel eleoMutt in r > net 
ttronger before the edvent of televition. TelevUion to « lerge extent 
het replaced radio aa the aain inforoMtional end enterteinnent aource in 
the neaa medie. But "vocel cericeturea" on radio and in our immediete peat 
i9ere employed frequently for typeceating and placed greet reliance on the 
imagination of the liatener to extend or limit the bounderiea of the type. 
Neroea tuch aa Supermen or the Green Hornet had atrong virile voicea and e 
gelexy of aound ataginga to reinforce their types. Rocheater, on the 
Jack Benny ahcw wee a funny (to aome) type of e velet manaervent. 



mkm Mlcholi and Elaine May, largely In nlghteluba and recordings, actually 
played out the rolea of several types, including over-protected sons, 
doctors, lovers, consumers, parents. Perhaps their great appeal was due to 
the coalescence or actual reseoblance of their dramatised types vith the 

4 

reality experienced by great numbers of listeners. Occasionally, they still 
•re heard on recordings. Bob and Ray vocally caricatured a display of 
types including perplexed citisens, confused and "conned" consumers. luring 
appearances, vocal caricatures serve to pluck out from the flow of radio 
talk and at staged times a selection of types serving as kinds of punctuation 
points in programming. Cooibinations appear at which we may only hint or 
point for now, which seem to be greatly innovative and communicative of cer- 
tain relationships beyond the simple exposure and maintenance of a single 
type. Bochester, above, e.g., serves as a kind of foil to Jack Benny to 
reflect Benny's supposed miserliness and conservatism. Doctor Watson in 
the Sherlock Holmes mystery series serves a similar function to Holmes, 
that* is, he deiDonstrates Holmes' brilliance in crime detection by serving 
the role of helpmste, gentle bungler and constant admirer of Holmes' geniui . 
Holmes performs in front of Watson and Watson is Holmes' spokesman but is no 
marionette, since Watson is a competent professional Ovdical doctor) in his 
own right. Rochester and Watson serve roughly the same functions in radio 
as did Colonel Blimp for Low in Low's cartoon series and single drawings. 
But Blimp was put to the extreme of caricature and was made a fool in front 
of Low, who, in his drawings, played the role of the "confused citizto" -^ 
(Streicher, 1965). In the Fibber McGee series, McGee played the role of 
the "put-upon" and impractical homeowner, his "tab of identity" being the 
door opening on the resultant crash of an overstuffed storage closet. 
Charlie McCarthy, the ventriloquist's dummy, was the sarcastic commentator 



on palling cventi and people. Allen 'i Alley wai a ihowcaie of luch typei. 
And there were many nore. 

Oonmerciali in radio could perhapi be the model caie of vocal carica* 
tttrt. With no viiion and the neceiiity to define rolei quickly In expeniive 
radio "ipoti" and to make for high periuaiion, it ii incumbent for typea to 
be diitorted for quick identification and "punch." Hence, the neceisity 
for laleimen to be typed ai fait talkeri and glib; the coniumer to be gul- 
lible and accepting; the information giver to be extremely lincere, the 
receiver to be truiting and childiahly queitioning, "And where do I go to 

a 

get loan?" Radio commerciali tend to lound like accompliihed facta and 
their diitortioni therefore quite real. 

Vocal caricaturei demand great deal- of imagination, not only in the 
tense of the content of the connunication but in the predicted (if aucceii- 
fttl) amount of the outline or chiaroicuro left to the imagination of the 
liiCener. The play of voicei to create not only vocal but graphic itereo- 
typei of courie.muit be leen ai a neceiiary preliminary for the coniumption 
of Celeviiion. The "competitive diitortioni" mentioned above, however, 
even when both media are talking about the same thing, nniit appear difficult 
for the liitener viewer to reconcile. The duet between vocal and graphic 
caricaturei elementi, the poiiible diiharmony between radio and television, • 
could result in a panorama or parade of types which create a its own world 
of distortion. The concatenation of radio and television types permits 
choice of consumption and belief of stereotype; but it might at the same 
time drive the consumer back to the dreary world of "real reality" where 
the media types are laughed 'out of belief. 

Caricaturei Television 

Family comedies and soap operas are clear vehicles in television 
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presentations for carlciture. Cartoons and cartoon series, per se, such as 
^'Cartoon Town" or the "Flint stones*' literally are origins of caricatural 
imagery. Their facile linkage to modem concerns could serve not only as a 
relaxing agent for adults, but as an appropriate learning mechanism for 
cultural imagery for children. Adults, perhaps, might find a dose of 
Saturday morning cartoons relaxing in the sense that so much of the imagery 
leaves little to their (learned) imagination and .^eems, therefore, appro- 
priate and familiar and requires little effort to enjoy. 

A family comedy, such as "My Three Sons" with Fred MacMitrray as the 
head of a middle or upper middle class family provides a rather flat and 
benign model of a father who attempts to deal "rationally" with his family 
and with a bare minimum of disruption. There are no great crises and the 
participants are pictured hardly as disturbed, deprived or conflictful, 
troubled people. P'irhaps it is that sensitive research might d^.scover 
that truly this mc/del of "clean disturbances" prevails in our culture. The 
stereotype presented in this drama certainly would seem to lull some but 
not others for whom daily life is a bit more calamitous if not entirely 
emergent and dependent on unpredictable or unanticipated contingencies, 
aside from the perhaps boring but dependable daily routine of family life. 
Vhat seims to be lacking in the benign stereotype which contributes to its 
caricatural qualities is precisely this aspect of the humdrum character of 
daily life or even the appeal for some of this flatness. Of course, one 
nay argue about the aesthetic or commercial necessity for such "clean" 
presentations; the point here is not that (except in part). But rather the 
divorce from experience which appears to provide amusement in these dramas 
and a bit of identilic.^tion but also a way of (for want of a more polite 
word) degrading viewer integrity. The dramas may tickle; but they also 
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taunt the viewer not only «• e moral lesson but as experiences to which he 
Might hardly succeed. 

In the case of "soap operas** such as *'As the World Turns" or **Love Is 
A Msny-Splendored Thing," the argument typically Is made that their appeal 
la based on the Imputed £act that especially housewives are able to Identify 
with certain character roles in the programs, such as the "ever-noble wl£e" 
or the "Ill-treated husband" and that the programs serve as vehicles for 
housewifely projection o£ all sorts o£ desires and malaise. What Is at 
once striking about the "operas" Is the apparent "£latness" of the drama. 
The constant tenseness of the presentation which runs as a rope from one 
day to the other and the stereotyplcallty of almost all the principle actors 
ia the outatandlng quality of the caricature here. The either very poor 
or stage managed strain provides an almost para-cllnlcal setting In which 
mightily stressed people attempt to play their roles. A better contrast 
Slight be prepared If we were able to see comedies of this genre comparable 
to those which can be contrasted with some of the classic monster roles and 
presentations such as "The Munsters" or "Bewitched." 

In television cloak and dagger shows, villains and crooks, local and 
international variety, are suspicious, cunning, plotting and constantly 
raady to hurt, destroy, wreck the lawful protagonists. In the case of Al 
Nundy in "It Takes A Thief," Mundy is humanised and made to play the part 
of a thief who Is sensitive, loving and lovable, attractive, competent to 
a fantastic degree In his "trade" and, of course, does it all for the SIA, 
a thin ploy for the United States Central Intelligence Agency. Virility, 
erotica and thievery are put in the service of International (USA) Justice. 
The extreme example In [television fare would seem to be the program "Get 
Smart," a "compleat" caricature and lampoon of the cloak and dagger genre 
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pret«nt«tlonf« A more '^moderate" example Is ''The Man From U«N«C*L«E«** 
This cycle of programs to varying degrees caricatures plots, characters 
and Issues* 

It seems likely that televised news presentations appear at the prob- 
able low end of frequency of carlcatural appearances. However, some 
elements are found In the extremely funny,* friendly or sexy weather people, 
perhaps as a balance to the relative unpredictability of poor weather. 
Additional exnples are found In **clean, young men" to handle sports 
announcements as models of "athleticism" when "ordinary" males or females 
would seem to qualify for the task. Documentaries, travelogues and nature 
studies, e.g., 'The Undersea World of Jacques Costeau," are almost devoid 
of carlcatural elements, except perhaps In the Dlsney-type animal stories 
in which Disney concoctions of woodsy creatures demonstrate human qualities. 

A high presence of carlcatural elements tends to lead to unbelief In 

certain kinds of television presentations or scenarios but may amuse, or 

« 

familiarise or calm the listener, e.g., "spoof" shows, such as "Get Smart." 
A relatively low presence of carlcatural elements tends to lead to belief 
in certain kinds of television presentations of scen«irlos and may truth- 
fully Inform the viewer of the unambiguous elements of a particular 
perspective, e.g., news or documentary shows. A varying number of carlca- 
tural elements In television presentations could transform the originally 
Intended purpose of these presentations toward either belief or disbelief 
in the presentation, e«g., dramas or situation comedies. In other words, 
particularly crucial or Important roles may be caricatured (or not); 
central Issues or plots msy be caricatured (or not). Selective caricaturing 
may or may not push a program toward credulity, e.g., dramatisation of 
historical events, Joan of Arc. 
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It vould appear that carlcatural elements could distribute thenoselves 
in a more or less orderly fashion vlthln particular classes of television 
presentations. All the above assertions, of' course , require additional 
definition and research. It might be stated here, however, that the con- 
tinued and increased frequency of caricatural elements in television pres- 
entations (cross sectional, comparative and cross-cultural research needed 
here) would seem to be contrary to any idealized versions of television 
flexibility, malleability or innovativeness , in general, e.g., McLuhan 
(1965: 308-337). Caricature redefines television and high presence of 
these satirical elements could lead to rigidity in typing of characters, 
plots and issues and a certain lack of freedom in rendition of narrative. 
But for mass audiences, ease of recognition of diverse but limited-in- 
number types might facilitate receptivity and impact of narrative, across 
differentiated publics and political boundaries. Certainly, this could be 
an aid to communication. 

But after some period of time of continued caricature of types, in 
general it would appear that possible satire would lead to degradation of 
the type, if not the total class of such characters* Repetitive and con- 
sistent typing could be a source of television degradation in general, e.g., 
'^Beverly Hillbillies,'' where characters initially amuse, eventually bore, 
the viewer* 

In a dramaturgical context, however, this may not be so negative in 
character for television. Certainly, we have implied that caricature and 
large amounts of caricatural elements do not belong in televised imagery. 
But caricature in newspaper context/mass press also unmasks . ''See," the 
caricature would seem to say, "This is the way this guy or plot really is. 
This is the true truth." "And see how funny it is?" "Let's laugh together 



at It/* Perhaps it Is that television could present unique opportunities 
for staging and control of the limits of credibility by artfully inserting 
caricatural elements as foils or balance to genre or type presentations, 
as might now appear to exist piecemeal* In this fashion television not 
only presents factual and documentary presentations but also amusing and 
entertaining ones vhich laugh the actors into the credible court of the 
viewer, and thus make possible more powerful impact* Factual/informative 
presentations could lead to entertaining/believable and purely fanciful/ 
innovative imageries without consumer/ viewer doubt or confusion as to 
contents • 

The movies, of course, employ type-casting and caricature as central 
thematic structures; and movies undoubtedly serve as models for television 
presentations, of all sorts* And as we have previously stated with refer- 
ence to Eisenstein, movies have trained "modern" spectators to understand 
social types and physiognomic expressions* It should be stated here that 
movies also have trained viewers of television to consume that medium* 
And if we are to understand and research caricatural elements thoroughly, 
it must be that movies and television could be seen as coalescing sources 
of such idiographs* Caricature is seen here as having wended a broken 
line of development from a playful pursuit of elitist and sometime profes- 
aional cognoscenti of the fine arts in the sixteenth century to a public 
communication which has its loci not only in the mass press of the nine* 
teenth and twentieth centuries but also in elaborated form in other mass 
media, such as television, radio and movies* 

Exploratory data deserve to be reported here which have some bearing 
on the above questions of belief and disbelief and entertainment of tele- 
vision presentations in which caricatural elements might be present* 
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Children Talk About Television 

Open-ended Interviews carried out In summer of 1970 In two summer day 
camps, one for boys, 6-12 years-old, the other for girls of the same age, 
revealed Interesting ways In which these children In a preliminary salient 
fashion defined certain television characters.^ The subjects cam'i from 
upper middle class backgrounds In one of the wealthiest suburbs in a major 
metropolitan area. The Interviews were conducted with groups of four 
children each to ascertain In an Introductory and casual fashion the way 
In which children In small groups talked about what they thought, liked 
and disliked about television presentations. The matter of verldlcallty 
of television presentations Is relevant here. 

In our first attempts to understand what the children were attempting 
to say about television In the taped Interviews we Imposed a crude set of 
criteria apparently used by the children In their assessments of the truth- 
fulness of television presentations. Rationale for these criteria were 
implied and abstracted, from statements of the children rather than overtly 
stated, per se. Thus ; far, at least four criteria have been Inducted from 
readings of the responses to the questions on the credibility of television 
programs: 1) external verification; 2) Internal verification; 3) validation 
by authority; and 4) dramaturgical Interpretation. In the case of external 
verification, a plot, personage or event Is assessed on the basis of the 
respondents' actual sense experience of the phenomena or aspects of it. 

"This guy can concentrate hard and he makes all the people 

disappear. You can't really do that. You concentrate hard 

at school." 

"We're not goody-goodies like they show In the 'Brady Bunch.' 
If they come home, they are never dirty." 
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The case of Internal verification includes rejections of incidents or 
themes due to lack of consist^ancy or coherence in the patterning of events 
themselves or patent absurdity. 

*'I don't believe Mannlx. In one show he's dead and when it 
continues, he's alive." ' 
"I think things they prove— like the National Geographic. They 
prove it. They prove what they're saying. And some commer- 
cials they prove— and I believe when they prove because they 
prove it in a well way." 
The category of validation by authorities includes incidents or themes re- 
jected or accepted as true because they are said to be so by some apparently 
adult authority. 

"You have to believe the commercials unless they are unlawful 
because the law is that everything has to be true that they 
put on." 

"Some war movies at the end. They say this was true and that 

these men were so and so." 
(Frequently, programs like the "F.B.I.," a dramatized and positive imagery 
of the Federal U.S.A. law enforcement agency and "Adam 12," the same for a 
localised urban [Los Angeles] police department are said to be true because 
it is to stated at the beginning and end of the program.) 

The criterion of dramaturgical interpretation represents a case in 
which the truthfulness of an event, person or plot is based upon the chil- 
dren's incipient awareness of the necessities and conventions of dramatic 
encounters.^ 

"Like on Mannix. He couldn't do all those things. He's probably 
got a stunt man. But they always make it.... It couldn't be him 
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doing all those things. He breaks his arm. He falls off a cliff 
and the other lady breaks her legs and both armSi and he hardly 
comes out vith one scratch." 
In a fifth group of cases » in which the above four criteria seemed inappli- 
cable^ children were unable to completely assess veridicality in particular 
media presentations and their Judgment remained open on these issues. 
^I'm not sure on some things » 'cos it's hard to tell. Like on 
Medical Center (a dramatized version of life in a large hospi- 
tal setting). I watched that one time and this guy was taking 
drugs— and he kept on sticking drugs in him(self). You can't 
tell. You really don't know." 

Programs mentioned as being believable are almost all those which pur- 
port to be documentary or close to it. The most numerous type of programming 
mentioned as believable were crime dramas based on real incidents. Each of 
these programs inform the viewer that they are based on events that have 
really happened. The next most numerous programs mentioned by the children 
as being believable a re^ those which include newsi sports and National 
Geographic materials. Program^ specified as not believable include fantasy 
productions^ cartoons^ some commercials^ situation comedies^ (e.g.i ^'Here's 
Lucy") and dramatic presentations. A complete report of this and other 
exploratory materials will be published at a later date. But let us now 
come back to caricature and expose the above materials in another manner. 

The tapes of our interviews are pervaded with childish laughter. And^ 
in fact I the problems of managing such "cluster" interviews were enormous. 
But the kidSt males and females alike » enjoyed television; for them it was 
entertainment and a means of experiencing fun when there was nothing better 
to do. The programs that most readily came to their minds when asked about 



likes, as opposed to dislikes, were the ones not believable at a ratio of 
about 2 to 1. And the characters most unbelievable to them were those of 
a not only stereotypical but also caricatured variety. That Is, they were 
exaggerated and lampooned. They were funny: they also were not believed 
to be truthful. Rather the children, especially the more sophisticated 
end verbal among them, consciously realized that many programs are dramatic 
productions which operated under certain conventions and allowed departure 
from purely representational (factual) norms of communication. So particu- 
lar programs may not appear to be faithful to a depiction of reality, but 
"dramatic license" permits fantasies and situation comedies to depart from 
reality. Further, this permits caricature to operate In such a manner 
that characters. Issues, plots, are typed for a moment or for repetition 
for particular purposes. To partially sum here, the most frequently re- 
called and liked television presentations for these children were unbeliev- 
able in nature, contained great freedom of dramatic license and caricatured 
processes and characters. 

The above findings and interpretations are comparable with a recent 
study which suggested that 407. of "poor" black children and 307. of "poor" 
white children (compared with 15% of middle class white children) believe 
that what they see on television represents an accurate portrayal of what 
life in America is all about This finding suggests further that there 
exists a class mediated discrepancy between what could be called "expecta- 
tions" and "reality" of children as communicated to them by television, 
compared to the real world. It may be diagrammed as a triangle with its 
fairly large base resting on a stratum called "lower class" and its apex 
penetrating through a stratum called "upper class." That is, there is 
increasingly less discrepancy between expectations possibly created by 
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television imagery and reality (vorld) for middle class children as one 
proceeds upward in the class structure; and perhaps more discrepancy as one 
proceeds downward. The structure o£ the triangle may not be perfect; the 
designation of the class strata are imperfect. What may be appropriate for 
television may not be so for other mass media. But to the extent that 
television could serve as a kind of ^'paradigm of stereotypes'' for mass 
communication 9 especially for graphic media, other media would seem to 
conform to such a triangular shape. 

The generally greieiter disbelief of middle and upper middle class chil* 
dren in television imagery , especially that which contains great degrees of 
caricatural elements , may be traced to at least two or three sources: 1) 
Inputs of middle class imagery on television; 2) greater socializing oppor* 
tunities among middle class experiences and 3) critical attitudes. Predomi- 
nant middle class content in television presentations , especially in situa- 
tion comedies and some dramatic presentations might seem familiar to middle 
class kids and easy for them to criticize. In addition, their own experiences 
("external verification,'' above) facilitate this procedure. The probable 
greater educational background of their parents and questioning attitudes 
reinforce this stance. 

Synecdoches 

What we have done is to discuss caricature and its distortions of reality 
as developed in the mass press in relation to the appearance of caricatural 
elements in other media in America, such as television and radio. It has 
been suggested that high frequency of appearances of distorted roles and 
8it\uitions portrayed in these media might lead to viewers' perceptual 
rigidity in typing of characters in general but might have some positive 
functions in the media in "unmasking," amusement, innovation and communication 
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of complicated social types over time. Exploratory research results sug- 
gest that upper middle class children find television programs which rely 
heavily on caricatural elements less believable than patterns of program- 
ming vhich either appear or are stated to be true, such as some commercials , 
documentaries and science presentations « This finding of apparent awareness 
of caricatural elements is in general agreement with other research in which 
it was found that advantaged children were less likely than disadvantaged 
children to believe that television presented an accurate portrayal of the 
world around them. 

It is difficult to avoid certain queries here concerned with the con- 
sequences of caricature for the media within which it appears, the observers 
and consumers of caricature. No more may be done at this point than to 
raise some questions which concern these areas, rather than to answer them. 

Some researchers distinguish between those media which have a predomi- 
nantly entertainment function (graphic media) and those which possess a 
largely informational function (print) (Klapper, 1960). Of course, the two 
general types of media-vehicles overlap in their functions and most graphic 
or pictorial imagery appears along with or is explained by discursive 
speech. But there is no apparent reason not to consider factual presenta- 
tions as possessing entertainment, even aesthetic, appeal. Or, in other 
words, the "true'' may be the beautiful.'' This posture may be contrasted 
with the stance which suggests that much entertainment depends on absurdity 
and a departure from purely factual reportage. How, then, does it help us 
to see the departure in extremis from factual. Informational and believable 
communications, as stereotypical and caricatural? How does the intrusion 
of caricatural elements possibly transform various media? 

Sensitivity to the dimensions of caricatural imagery may be useful for 
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the assessment of differential claims to truth of various graphic Imagery. 
In the absence of established criteria for the assessment of truth claims 
(one source of which may be rational scientific methodology) pictorial 
caricature may be an aid to both the penetration or unmasking of types of 
figures and structures and an independent measure of reality from a 
particular vantage point in comparative presentations of imagery* But how 
would it be possible for consumers and observers of pictorial imageries 
to employ caricature both as a tool of analysis and possibly for enjoyment? 
How does consumer reaction in turn affect any continuing elaboration of 
caricatural Imagery in the mass media? Is the presence of caricature in- 
creasing in the media? And in what ways does our social structure encourage 
or enhance the appearance of caricature in the media? If caricature is 
hieroglyphic or idiographic in nature* vi2 > » "tab-like," without exposing 
the assumed "real" variations in a character or a process, do increased 
frequencies of caricatural elements provoke and reciprocate, reinforce, 
the institutionalization and consequent perpetuation of deceit in society? 
Do "shorthand" graphic imageries reinforce the "caricatural" communication 
of each of us to others, e.g», "the intellectual comment" which stands for 
the scholarly approach and stance; "the literatural presence" which sub- 
stitutes for the literary preparation; "the objective posture" which stands 
for the really biased commentator; the "friendly smile" for the manipulator? 

A fundamental requirement for ongoing research at this point is a 
series of systematic content analyses of the appearances of caricature in 
all graphic media. This would help to stabilize and standardize definl* 
tious of caricature and help to determine its presence in the media. 
Further, such content analysis would aid the construction of various 
continue of distortion, principal among them being that which details the 
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variations in distortion from objective pictorial reprei^entation to artfully 
contrived representation* Analyses of particular kinds of imageries pecu*- 
liar to each medium would help to delineate the kind of "monopoly of sub** 
Ject matter" characteristic of each. 

Lastly, what are comparative differences in graphic media content 
between nations? And with what direction and magnitude do caricatural 
elements appear in media between nations. How do the chances for the ap** 
pearance of caricatural elements in the media vary as a function of changes 
In social structures between nations. These and other questions invite our 
attention to caricatural imagery in the mass media. 
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Footnotes 

*I am Indebted to Norman L. Bonney, Daniel Druckman, Daniel Solomcn 
and Helen W. Strelcher for their comments and suggestions. 

^Por example, given the same news subject, radio broadcasts may pre- 
sent only a short audio version of the material; television presentations 
nay embellish it with visual "live" roateriflls which may emphasize particu- 
lar aspects of It; written reports could go more deeply Into discursive 
analysis and Interpretation. 

^Ernst Kris, (1953: 373-380) Franz Xavler Messerschmldt (1736-1783) 
was a student at the Academy of Vienna under Matthaus Donner and Jacob 
Schletterer. He vms never on good relations with the Vienna School and 
lived the life of a hermit at Presbourg.. He was famous for his sixty 
character heads, a few of which are shown in the above reference. The 
sculptures evoked the contemporary research of Johann Caspar Lavater, 
Essays on fhysiognomv. Desi gn ed to Promote the Knowledg'^! and Love and 
Hanklnd, trans. Henry Hunter (London: J. Murray, 1789-1798), on the same 
subject. The sculptures were inspired partially by the theories of 
Friedrich Anton Mesmer (1734-1815), a Viennese physician, with whom 
Messerschmldt also was a friend. From Mesmer we get the word "mesmerize" 
which means "to hypnotize" and the sculptured heads appear to be a partial 
result of Mesmer 's theories which held that a person's expressions could 
be "frozen" at the command of thfe hypnotist. The caricaturist, as it were, 
nay be thought to "freeze" the expression on a figure's face, thereby 
sociologically typing the person with a standard expression and defining 
character with this mask or hieroglyphic. Political events provide the 
clinical milieu. But this also suggests that carlcatural Influence may be 
based on ad hoc situations and divorced from a soclo-cultural legacy or 
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history of symbols* If hold this legacy constant or divorce a reading 
public from it, a certain kind of manipulation and influence may be 
possible (p. 437) • 
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